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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Subject:     "NEWS  NOTES  FROM  WASHINGTON, 11    Items  of  interest  to  women,   from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— 00O00 — 

Homemakers,  there's  a  lot  of  news  in  today's  letter  from  our  Washington 
correspondent  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     She  says  collecting  these 
items  reminded  her  of  the  days  she  spent  reporting  for  a  country  newspaper, 
although  nowadays  she  doesn't  go  down  to  the  depot  when  the  train  comes  in,  to 
ask  people  where  they're  going,  why  they're  going,  and  when  they'll  be  back. 

"The  principle  is  still  the  same,"  writes  our  correspondent.     "We  all 
want  to  know,  who,  what,  why;  when,  where,  and  how.     So  here's  how  I'd  write 
this  week's  news  for  the  country  paper,   if  I  were  reporting  items  from  the 
Washington  neighborhood. 

"Curtis  P.  Clausen,  a  Department  of  Agriculture  bug  expert,  has  gone  to 
Madrid,  Spain,  where  he  attended  the  Sixth  International  Congress  on  Entomology, 
early  this  month.     One  of  the  important  subjects  discussed  at  the  meetings  was 
how  to  control  insect  pests  with  their  natural -born  enemies.     Before  he  left, 
Mr.  Clausen  said  that  different  countries  should  cooperate  in  distributing 
natural  enemies  of  our  worst  insect  pests." 

And  here's  the  next  news  item: 

"Our  neighbors  in  Florida  are  now  going  to  have  a  special  frost  fore- 
casting service,  from  the  middle  of  November  until  April.     California,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Texas  and  southern  Alabama  already  have  this  service.     It  will 
be  a  big  help  to  the  people  in  Florida  who  raise  fruits  and  vegetables,  warning 
them  of  heavy  frosts,  and  showing  then  the  best  places  in  their  orchards  to  put 
thermometers  and  heaters,  to  keep  the  crops  from  freezing  up." 

Next:     "S.  A.  Jones,   of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  has  some 
news  for  everybody  who  raises  chickens.     He  says  that  we  have  the  smallest 
number  of  hens  since  1925.     We  would  have  had  more  eggs  this  year,  except  for 
feed  being  so  scarce  and  high  the  past  two  years.    According  to  Mr.  Jones, 
there  is  usually  a  good  hatching  year  every  four  years.     Since  there  was  heavy 
hatching  in  the  spring  of  1933,  the  next  heavy  hatching  will  probably  be  four 
years  from  then,  or  in  1937. 

"There  is  a  new  law  that  poultry  raisers  ought  to  know  about.     This  law, 
passed  last  month  in  Washington,  D.  C,   says  that  live  poultry  are  now  among 
the  other  livestock  included  in  the  Federal  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  Under 
this  new  law,  everybody  who  deals  in  live  poultry,   (at  markets  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  name),  has  to  get  a  Federal  license  and  has  to 
do  business  the  same  as  if  he  were  marketing  cattle  and  hogs.     The  poultry 
people  here  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  say  the  new  law  will  cut  down  on 
excessive  chargest  and  will  permit  the  producers  to  get  better  reimrn«  °rid 
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customers  to  get  more  reasonable  prices.     If  you  don't  understand  this  new 
law  the  way  I  have  explained  it,"  adds  your  country  correspondent  —  pardon 
me,  your  official  reporter  —  "just  get  your  husband  or  somebody  to  explain 
it  better. " 

Well,   I  happen  to  know  something  about  this  new  bill.     It  covers  live 
poultry  marketing  in  its  broad  sense  —  including  the  receiving,  buying,  or 
selling,  on  a  commission  basis  or  otherwise,  feeding,  watering,  hauling, 
delivering,   shipping,  weighing,  loading  on  trucks,  and  trucking.     You  know 
poulti'y  has  become  very  important  during  recent  years.     With  this  new  section 
of  the  Federal  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  the  poultry  industry  will  have  the 
benefits  of  the  orderly  marketing  system  that  now  applies  to  other  livestock. 

But  let's  continue  with  these  news  items  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  like  this  newspaper  style: 

"Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry  A.  Wallace,   spent  part  of  the  summer 
visiting  the  National  Forests.    He  says  he  traveled  over  hundreds  of  miles  of 
trails  made  by  the  CCC  boys,  and  saw  millions  of  young  trees  the  boys  were 
taking  care  of.    He  made  a  telephone  call  from  a  place  you  couldn't  get  to, 
except  on  horseback  or  on  foot.     The  CCC  boys  had  put  up  the  telephone  line. 
Secretary  Wallace  says  he  got  the  impression  that  the  public,  for  two  genera- 
tions to  come,  will  be  'reaping  the  reward'  from  the  work  the  CCC  did  in  1933, 
1934,  and  1935,   in  the  National  Forests." 

Next:     "W.  H.  Gregg,  well  known  weather  expert  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  has  gone  abroad. 
J.  B.  Kincer,  who  looks  after  the  crop  weather,  went  with  him.     Mr.  Gregg  and 
Mr.  Kincer  talked  with  weather  men  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  then  went 
to  Danzig,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  to  talk  about  the  weather  with  important  men  from 
all  over  the  world.     These  two  men  are  having  quite  a  trip.     From  Danzig,  they 
went  to  Warsaw,  the  capitol  of  Poland,  where  Mr.  Kincer  spent  a  lot  of  time 
talking  with  weather  men  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.     The  trip  will  end 
with  a  visit  to  Hamburg,  Germany,  which  city  has  one  of  the  best  weather  obser- 
vatories in  the  world.     Before  he  left,  Mr.  Gregg  said  that  every  country  has 
the  same  weather  problems,  and  that  the  science  of  the  weather,  which  is  called 
'meteorology',  depends  on  cooperation  among  all  nations,  so  each  country  can 
help  out  the  others." 

One  more  item:     "Folks  around  here  are  putting  up  fruit  and  vegetables 
and  making  jelly.     They  are  following  the  rules  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
which  says  that  you  should  can  vegetables  the  same  day  you  pick  them.  Vege- 
tables like  corn,  lima  beans,  and  peas  lose  some  of  their  sweetness  if  you  keep 
them  over  night,  because  the  sugar  in  ': hem  changes  into  starch. 

"Seems  as  if  everybody  in  my  nc  '.ghborhood  is  making  jelly.     As  you  go 
down  the  road  you  can  smell  the  fruit  juice  cooking,  and  see  glasses  of  jelly 
in  the  kitchen  windows.     It  looks  real  ;>retty,  with  the  sun  shining  through 
the  red  and  purple  colors.     My  next-door  neighbor  says  she's  having  good  luck 
with  her  jelly  this  year,   since  she  learned  how  to  tell  when  it's  time  to  stop 
cooking  the  fruit  juice.     She  uses  the  sheeting-off  test.     When  the  boiling 
sirup  reaches  a  place  where  it  won't  run  out  of  a  big  spoon  in  a  steady  stream, 
out  just  separates  into  two  lines  of  drops,  and  they  sheet  together  —  then 
it's  time  to  stop  cooking." 

That's  the  last  item.     Our  correspondent  adds  that  if  she  really  were 
writing  for  the  home  paper,   she'd  probably  send  a  glass  of  her  home-made  grape 
Jelly  to  the  editor.     It's  an  old  newspaper  custom. 

Well,  I'm  much  obliged  for  this  account  of  what's  going  on  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  we'll  hear  from  our  regular  corres- 
pondent again  next  Saturday,  as  usual. 


